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Foreword 


Achieving well-defined standards of learning by children in schools is a 
powerful success indicator of the system that works It is m this context that 
the National Policy on Education (NPE) 1986 emphasized tire need for laying 
down Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) for each stage of school 
education as a prerequisite for setting performance goals for the teachers This 
was visualized so that these could serve as effective guides for organizing 
teaching-learning experiences and evaluating pupil achievement 

Recognizing this, the Ministry of Human Resource Development 
(MHRD), Department of Education, set up a committee under the 
chairmanship of Prof R H Dave, formerly of the Unesco Institute for 
Education, Hamburg, Germany to study afresh the learning outcomes defined 
in the existing curriculum and to lay down Minimum Levels of learning 
(MLLs) that all children who pass the primary stage of education must 
achieve, The need to lay down Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) arises 
from the need for provision of equal access and conditions for success to all 
children irrespective of caste, creed, location or sex This committee examined 
the existing curriculum of the primary stage of education in a series of 
workshops and meetings involving primary school teachers, non-formal 
education (NFE) instructors, eminent educationists and the State Councils of 
Educational Research and Training (SCERTs) This report submitted by the 
committee is printed and published by the NCERT as desired by the MHRD 
The report may be seen as an attempt at presenting a curriculum that will 
equip all children who complete primary education with the 
mimmum/essential learning outcomes that will enable them to understand 
their environment more meaningfully and to function as socially useful and 
contributing adults The curriculum recommended here reduces substantially 
the load of information expected of a primary school child, thereby aiming at 
relevance, functionality and achievability of the learning outcomes It is 
expected that the learning outcomes outlined here will be achieved 10 'mastery 
level' by all students, within a specified time limit and a leasonablc input ol 
facilities Taken together with the development of a comprehensive 
evaluation system, these MLLs will provide the teacher and the system, an 
indication of performance cffccuvcncss 

Another important concern for the primary stage is the need for 
comparability of standards between the formal and non-formal systems of 
educauon This assumes importance not only because of expectations of the 
National Policy on Education in this regard, but more so because unless we 



can ensure achic/ability of Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) by the 
disadvantaged and deprived sections of the society—the dropouts, working 
children and girls—the majority of whom find scope for education only in the 
non-formal system, the goals of equity and reduction in disparities will not be ’ 
fully served Therefore, this aspect has been kept very much in view while 
formulating recommendations of MLLs in this report 

This report is limited to curricular areas of language, mathematics and I 
environment studies Although it docs not cover the complete curriculum of 
the primary stage in as much as work experience, art education and health and 
physical education arc concerned, it indicates the direction in which further 
curriculum exercises must be undertaken, There is a need to make a similar 
examination of the curriculum and lay down MLLs for these areas of 
curriculum and also foi the curriculum content of the upper primary stage so 
that the complete spectrum of elementary education is covered ultimately. 

The recommendations contained in the chapter on 'Action Plan of 
Implementation', require working out of a scheme to achieve the following’ 

(i) set Minimum Levels of Learning as performance goals for the 
formal and non-formal systems, 

(n) introduce continuous comprehensive evaluation in the classroom 
in order to give teachers a tool to measure students' achievement 
(in) provide systematic teacher training in learning evaluation 
techniques, and 

(tv) relate the provision of inputs and facilities to differentiated levels 
of achievement obtained in schools, so that, by diverting greater 
resources where standards are lower, this curricular reform can 
spearhead a larger programme for reduction of disparities 
To this effect, the NCERT has been assigned responsibilities of 
implementation by the MHRD, A Core Group set up for this purpose is 
initiating a close examination of these recommendations by individual state 
governments so that the NCERT has their cooperation and the benefit of their 
views in drafting the detailed plan of action for introducing the MLLs. 

K is hoped that implementation of the MLL approach in teaching- 
learning process will go a long way not only in shifting the emphasis from 
content to process of learning, but also in improving the quality of education 
for all learners, 


DR K, GOPALAN 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


1. Background 

11 In line with the commitment of the country to provide elementary 
education to all children, educational facilities have got tremendously 
expanded during the post-independence penod This is particularly true of 
facilities at the primary education stage The number of primary schools in 
the country has increased from 2 2 lakhs in 1950-51 to nearly 6.32 lakhs In 
addition, there are at present nearly 3 lakh non-formal education centres 
providing primary level education to out-of-school children in the age-group 9 
to 14 This expansion has definitely helped in making primary level 
education more easily accessible to a larger section of the population In fact, 
according to the All-India Educational Survey conducted by the NCERT m 
1986, nearly 95 per cent of the population aie served by a primary school 
within a walking distance of 1 km However, the large-scale expansion has 
resulted m the creation of educational facilities with widely varying quality in 
terms of institutional infrastructure, teaching-learning processes as well as the 
quality of students passing out of these institutions. The quality variations 
become more pronounced in certain states, between schools of rural and urban 
areas, between schools managed by government and non-govemment bodies, 
and so on Recognizing the urgent need for rectifying this anomalous 
situation with respect to quality, the National Policy on Education 1986 calls 
for paying immediate attention to (i) improving the unattractive school 
environment, the unsatisfactory condition of buildings and inadequacy of 
instructional material, and (n) laying down minimum levels of learning that 
all children completing different stages of education should achieve Keeping 
this policy directive m view, the Report of the Working Group on Early 
Childhood and Elementary Education Set up for Formulation of Eighth Five 
Year Plan states 

The targets need to be spelt out not only in terms of participation, but 
also in terms of quality and outcomes During the Eighth Plan, it should 
be our aim to bring about a substantial improvement in quality of 
education through improved infrastructure, improved teacher eduction, 
and substantial improvement in quality and quantity of learning 
materials In terms of outcomes it shall have to be ensured that 
minimum levels of learning are laid down with reference to the 
conclusion of primary and upper primary stages and an appropriate 
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evaluation system created to ensure achievement at least of the prescribed 
levels of learning 

1 2 In fact, significant efforts towards specification of Minimum Levels of 
Learning (MLLs) had already been made at the NCERT during 1978 in 
connection with the UNICEF-assisted projects on 'Primary Education 
Curriculum Renewal' and 'Developmental Activities in Community 
Education and Participation' As part of these projects, a 'Minimum Learning 
Continuum' was drawn indicating the learning outcomes expected to be 
achieved by all children completing Classes H, III, IV and V The Primary 
Education Curriculum Renewal Project was evaluated m 1984 using a set of 
achievement tests developed for all the primary classes based on the 
competencies specified in the Minimum Learning Continuum, Utilizing the 
empirical evidences collected through this evaluation study and following thi 
National Policy on Education 1986, the NCERT prepared another document 
entitled, 'Minimum Levels of Learning at the Primary Stage', 

1.3 In the context of these exercises and the specifications made by the 
Eighth Plan Working Group, the Department of Education, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development organized a seminar in December 1989 on the 
theme, 'Basic Learning Needs and Levels of Attainment'. Various issues 
related to basic learning needs of the children at the primary stage, the need 
for specifying minimum levels of learning and creation of appropriate 
mechanisms for assessment of learner atiainrtient were discussed during the 
seminar Oh the issue of laying down minimum levels of learning the 
seminar recommended for initiating concrete efforts at the national level. 

2, Committee on MLL: Composition and Terms of Reference 

Against this background, the Department of Education, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Government of India set up the present committee 
vide order No. 74/3/89-Desk(TE) dated 5 January 1990. 

2 1 Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the committee were as under. 

1. Draw up minimum levels of learning for Classes III and V. 

2 Recommend a procedure for comprehensive learner evaluation and 
assessment. 

3. Look into the non-cognitive areas of learning and suggest concrete 
Ways m which teaching in these areas can be improved 
The committee was further informed that the terms of reference related to both 
formal and non-formal systems of education 

2 2 Members of the Committee 

The committee consisted of the following members 1 

‘ ^ ave > Director (Retd.), Unesco Institute for Education, 

* X ’ \walteistrasse 120 ’ 2000 Hamburg 61, Germany 
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2. Shn S C. Behar, Principal Secretary and Chairman, Professional 
Education Board, Government of Madhya Pradesh, Bhopal 

3. Dr C J. Daswam, Head, Department of Non-Formal Education and 
Education of SC/ST, NCERT, New Delhi 

4 Dr R. Govinda, Head, School and Non-Formal Education Unit. 
N1EPA, New Delhi 

5 Dr John Kurrien, Director, Centre for Learning Resources, B-210, 
Gera Park, 15, Boat Club Road, Pune 

6, Professor J.S Rajput, Joint Educational Adviser (EE), Ministry of 
BIRD, Department of Education, New Delhi 

7 Smt Kiran Dhmgra, Director (EE), Ministry of HRD, Department of 
Education, New Delhi 

8 Dr J N. Joshi, Professor, Department of Education, Punjab 
University, Chandigarh 

9 Shn N J, Bhatt, Gujarat Slate Council of Educational Research and 
Training, Ahmcdubad 

10. Smt Marwah, Teacher, N D M C, School, New Delhi 

11 Dr Pritam Singh, Professor and Head, Navodaya Vidyalsya Cell, 
NCERT, New Delhi, Member Convener 

In addition, the following persons were associated with the work cf the 
committee and participated in its deliberations' 

1 Shn Prabhakar Singh (Retd Field Adviser, NCERT), 57* 
Mumfordganj, Allahabad 

2 Professor H S, Srivastava, Head, DMRS&DP, NCERT, New Delhi 

3 DrH.K Dewan, Ekalavvp, Bhopal 

3. Procedures Followed hj the Committee 

3.1 The committee met five tunes tor durations of one to five days between 
January and August 1990 It in\i'ed some more specialists to attend its first 
meeting and held a wide range oi discussions The committee decided to 
follow the following broad parameters for work within the framework 
provided by the terms of rcferncc 

1. The committee will take an integrated view of primary level 
education being provided in the country through formal as well as 
non-formal streams Accordingly, the minimum levels of learning to 
be specified by the committee will be applicable to primary leve 1 
education, both in the Primal and the non-formal streams 

2 The committee rccogm/cd that the curriculum prescribed for primary 
level education consists ol a number of subject aieas It was decided 
that the committee will draw minimum levels of learning only in 
respect of three subjects, namely, language (mother tongue), 
mathematics and environmental studies 

" Even though the terms of reference required the specification of 
Minimum Levels with respect to Classes III and V only, the 
committee decided to carry out the exercise with respect to all the 
f’n e classes at the primary stage This was considered necessary ip 
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order to ensure proper progression of competencies within each class 
as well as across the five classes 

4 The committee recognized that consideration of non-cogmtive 
aspects of learning is a wide area and demands a separate exercise 
Therefore, it was decided that the present exercise may not deal with 
the psychomotor domain and even in the effective domain the 
committee would only indicate the direction in which educational 
programmes be reoriented for imbibing a few basic characteristics 
relevant to personal and social growth of the individual as well as 
national development 

3.2 Following these basic clarifications regarding the terms ol reference and 
the work of the committee, specific tasks were taken up by the members and 
others associated with the work of the committee The draft material 
developed through this process was presented and discussed in the subsequent 
meetings of the committee. The revised versions were provisionally adopted 
at the fourth meeting of the committee held m June 1990 It was also decided 
to hold a wide range of consultations with practising teachers from the formal 
as well as the non-fomial streams before finalizing the MLLs, the scheme of 
evaluation and suggestions for strengthening instructional programmes in the 
non-cogmtive areas of learning 

3 3 Accordingly, consultative meetings of teachers were held in seven States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan 
and Tamil Nadu with the help of the concerned State Councils of Educational 
Research and Training and some voluntary agencies involved in non-formal 
education programmes in these States, Each meeting was of five-day duration 
and had 30 to 35 participants, In all, 227 primary school teachers and NFE 
instructors were consulted through tins process The suggestions given by the 
participants of the meetings were collated and placed before the committee in 
its fifth and final meeting m August 1990 In the light of the reaction of the 
teachers/instructors, the earlier drafts were revised and rewritten The 
committee also drew up a plan of action for implementing the 
recommendations of the committee 



CHAPTER 2 


Minimum Levels of Learnings Some 
Important Features 


1. Introduction 

1 1 The need to lay down Minimum Levels of Learning (MLL) emerges 
from the basic concern that irrespective of caste, creed, location or sex, all 
children must be given access to education of a comparable standard. The 
major focus of the policy formulation behind the MLL exercise is upon 
equity and reduction of existing disparities The effort is to combine quality 
concerns with concerns for equity keeping in view the developmental needs ol 
children from the disadvantaged and deprived section^ ol the society, the 
dropouts, working children, and girls, who constitute the majoniv of school¬ 
going age population m tins country, and to whom, m al! Livelihood, at least 
for some time to come, primary education will be >he only opportunity for 
structured learning. This basic concern underscores the approach adopted by 
the committee in defining the minimum levels of learning 

1 2 Minimum levels of learning can, perhaps, be specified in a variety of 
ways For instance, MLLs can be stated as expected learning outcomes 
defined as observable terminal behaviours One may also go for a taxonomic 
analysis of learning objectives such as knowledge, comprehension, 
application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation and so on and accoidmgly indicate 
the expected learning outcomes One can also state the MLLs in terms of 
learning competencies expected to be mastered by every child by the end of a 
particular class or stage of education These different approaches for stating 
the MLLs are not mutually exclusive Of the various alternatives available, 
the committee has chosen to state the MLLs in terms of terminal 
competencies Each competency can be further delineated m terni ot sub¬ 
competencies while specifying the content inputs or while (lc (, gn,ng speed'' 
measures of learning. 

1 3 It may be noted that the set of MLLs would actually represent the 
rational criteria adopted for judging the adequacy of the consular inputs 
provided and the learning outcomes to be expected There can be no linality 
with respect to any set of MLLs This applies to the set of MLLs developed 
by the committee also Two basic considerations kept m view whde 
formulating the MLLs are - (t) the cognitive capabilities ol the children at 
different classes or grades corresponding to different stage of dcve'oprerif, and 
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t:c .npir.jA .aahty in terms of die enabling environmental conditions 
Uia' e\raeu;n*e Ut pranaw education programmes 

1 ^ No <itien.pl h„s been made by the commilLee to provide a technical 
aivin s s of die meaning of Minimum Levels of Learning, The present section 
> 4 , sees son 1 rn'tlie miporiaiii operational lectures which have guided die 
Committee in formulating the MLLs. 


2 SpCtifieatlon of ML1 * A Quality Issue 

Ti,; ‘"mhasis on deiming precisely what children should have learnt by the 
cut t" evey Mage ol education stems principally from three concerns 

. 1 Firstly being down of well-defined levels ol learning is expected to 
me,educe a sense of direction and a greatei element of accountability in the 
estem it ,s i iten pointed out that neither teachers and pupils, and as a 
consequence, nm parents and educational planners seem to know where they 
are and where l toy t right to he \\ ithout a clearly dettned set ol criteria tor 
nctisit.pg 'tuject giogrw s it is not surprising that the teacher lose sight of 
them c, \ and i, is tar-fcNhcd to presume that such measures as regular 
atT'Uui’KC and 'he completion ol ihe syllabus in ''on- can effectively 
suM'uutc measures n( k luoi attainment of learning As a natural 
iTo-jicn.e, ihe pupils T-o me 1 keh to lose a sense of purpose and 
■’Hi-', >ser ’) ’Pe.r studies, and many parents may gel to doubt the 
.onwhiknes ,u s w m,cling rather than emplojng the children moic 
iU-eftilA elsewhere Slating precisely what the objectives arc and clearly 
defining The minimum levels of leammg that all children must achieve at a 
given stage oi *.due,mon is thus seen as one of die. important prerequisites for 
infusing a sense ol direction to the system and thereby paving the way for 
improving its accountability 


2 2 Secondly n is expected that MLL v, ill pu". itie an effective tool for 
programme formulation ior school improvement The quality of a school or 
.J’tcniional system should, in the real sense, be delincd in terms of the 
noifoimance capabilities of its students and graduates Yet, in practice, since 
inputs utlo the teaching process are generally easier to measure than 
education's multifaceted outputs, quality Is often depicted in terms of the 
Winer than the latter However, at the present juncture, when the focus of 
school improvement programmes tend to be on factors that are likely to 
multiply costs per capita, it is necessary to set up measures forjudging the 
miiluy oi nhools by what students are actually learning What is it that 
1I “” ‘ J ,- l 'Rd school? Is it better buildings, more equipment or better 
.puuluri UMukTi' 1 to what extent can we increase inputs to increase output in 
teims oi pund achievements? What kind cif inputs yield better output 7 In 
''rdcr !o find proper answers to these questions and provide Inputs selectively, 
/' ! ‘7’ ; ' l0 f ,rs » define our measure oi output m the form of expected standard 
1 ’m-vemenib} Practically all children 


*' as: meionp c 


-null to the issue, there is the widely held pcrccptioi 
w government and municipal schools children cai 
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barely ran their own lextbofKs even alter spending as many as five v_v* a 
school Considering that, lo a large number of them, oppo unu, for 
education is not likely to be available beyond the primary '■V. 1 a d > mt lb"; 
leam here must sustain them tiiroughoul their iivc r it bcum.es r .petal) •: 
lhal the educational system makes sure that lliCoC prcciOo-> .so!.", , years o . 
children arc not wasted That all children, urespcctive of the tondibo.t . 
come from and the condition of the scnools they attend, reach a m 
level of learning before they finish primary education that wrc. , 
enable them to understand their v^rfd and prepare them tw r . .c - 
permanently liters'?, socially "xjjuI and eonuibutmc adu'>U 


3 So-icii'm a'.„n of MIX: \ (M’-Xah 


>31 i 


i 1 Every curncuhtni, as it attorn.r. t» .ujiIim die uto ihv* o> sell as m; 
cognitive domains r \ " " i ri r. r the icarnc;, My > duvn '■peed'', 
education d om v: :. nan >’ corresponding teaming outcomes -ejected o. 
the ™ T i e g :<i rs d .ually, tnese arc dclincd v/itli reference to taigcts c‘ 

> r 1 , ' ent under 'deal conditions of learning, enabling the 

\ ■ m : dtvit innerent potential and engage in socially useful 

T . ‘ c fe.sm Iccilcd against flic existing set of curricula! 

( . 1 1 ii*v eoiresponding learning outcomes is that they are only 

r 1 to prcpaie students lot secondary and university education 
douse >cnlly, there is an overload of content, of facts and information that 
would have vety little relevance to die life or needs of a maioniy of student: 


" 2 Also, it is ollcn pointed out that the outcomes of learning expected do 
r.t seem to be based on the maturity level of the learner especially during die 
initial years of elementary cducahon Tins ambitiousncss in the primary level 
syllabus is now increasingly recognized as counter-productive to excellence in 
learning and dangerous to the concerns of equity. The syllabus load often 
compels the teacher to ignore altogether certain basic principles of the 
teaching-learning process The need to complete the syllabus seems to take 
precedence over the need to progress according to the pace of learning of the 
v/holc class and teachers line! themselves forced to ignore the struggles, 
forego attempts at remedial teaching or considerations foi experimentation, 
exploration, observation or activity-based learning. The conventional 
textbook and lecture method of leaching, being the quickest way to complete 
the syllabus, becomes the best option axailable, forcing upon the students r, 
loyless rote memorization, an oveiemphasis upon textbooks and <r ..'ary 
eases, a reliance on help from outside the school 1 he d'sj'hanta;:.' ’■ i, h nfS. 
into the system for the already deprived Med* no specs,i. clat'orafion -for 
those who have no support for leyn'ii',' V.rm o on. ‘d. die school, cm 
proper textbooks and learning aids end ./>:. r, t,, .e-dy have a complete 
dependence on schools Irv maserr.,: d i. 1 ; 'W-, .t leases lime scope but 
for repetitions or dropping cut Eve’-' many of these who manage to 
complete, despite these handicap'*, retain at best an ir r o”" dele mastery of the 
basic skills, 
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3 3 Laying down minimum levels of learning should help to resolve some of 
these problems by identifying the irrelevant and excessive learning load in the 
existing curriculum The MLL exercise should, therefore, be viewed as part of 
a larger curriculum reform endeavour attempting to move towards greater 
relevance and functionality in primary education The implications of this 
exercise are 

— lightening the curriculum of its textual load and also the burden of 
memorizing unnecessary and irrolc /ant facts, 

— leaving room for the teacher to relate textbook information and 
objective reality into a meaningful process of understanding and 
application, 

— ensuring the acquisition oi basic competencies and skills to such a 
level where they are sustainable, and would not easily allow for 
relapse into illiteracy, 

— permitting mastery learning not only by the brighter students m the 
class but also by almost all children mrluding ‘he first generation 
learners 


4. Some Kasic Features of MLL 

Specification of MLLs should meet the purpose of increasing learning 
attainments and serve as performance goals for fh’ teacher and output 
indicators for the system For this, the MLL must have, ap?-* from relevance 
and functionality, the attribute'’ of achievak lay, sw'erstandability and 
evaluability 


4 1 Achievabihly 

A basic characteristic Lhat MLLs must satisfy is that they should correspond 
to learning objectives lhat are achievable by all learners This is so because of 
certain specific reasons 

(i) To serve as performance objectives ana goals II is generally observe;! 
that curriculum objectives are so remote r rom the life situation of the child 
and the actual levels of achievement in the class that very few teachers ice! 
the assurance that they can help their pupils achieve the objectives They 
tend, therefore, to implicitly formulate their own objectives, either ?< mg 
through the motions of textbook lessons or just rote memorization I '■* i'. 
mat the teacher would teach to the prescribed curnculu™ obiecf.ves r* 1 > 
them as goal? only d he feels confident '.ha. he can actually ach.e n 
Mich a situation must be ensured m our 


fit? 


, , - - -oca none’ institutions if the 

team ers have to use learning objectives as pc~iormar.ee goals and output 
measures 

(r. To ensure learning up to masierv /eve. by every child m the class The 
preset objectives, as achievement tests reveal, are mastered by very few 
children in s class The majority learns them ir,nd~qi;a t e'y, y mconn ! cteb 
and^terd to easily forget them The endeavour should. : u arsfcrs be ■' set 
ML—s closer to die realistic levels of attainability sc the* me class as a hole 
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works towards mastery of these MLLs In operational terms, 80 per cent or 
more of the children mastering at least 80 per cent of the prescribed learning 
levels should be the performance target for the teacher henceforth. 

(m) In a country in which achievement levels vary widely with regions, 
districts, school conditions, socio-economic profile and other diverse factors, 
setting realistic and achievable minimum levels necessarily demands a great 
deal of flexibility in implementation For example, what is easily achievable 
as mastery level learning in municipal schools in Bombay at present may not 
be immediately feasible for panchayat schools in Jaisalmer district in 
Rajasthan It is, therefore, expected that each region, preferably district, will 
examine the MLLs in relation to its own situation, and set intermediate 
targets which would permit, wilhm a reasonable expectation of impiovcmcnt 
in school conditions and a specified time frame, mastery level attainment by 
almost all children in their schools It is necessary that this excise be 
preceded by a careful criterion-referenced assessment of the existing levels n r 
achievement These intermediate stages may be set as time-bound taigets to 
convey a sense of urgency and serve as a reference against which indices of 
implementation and accomplishment can be compared. The expectation will 
lie that by improving inputs into the system, the levels of achievement in 
each school or region arc gradually raised ull they reach die MLLs Different 
regions, depending on their present levels of achievement will take varying 
penods of time to reach the standards indicated by the MLLs The endeavour 
will be to direct greater resources where levels of learning arc lower and to 
consciously accelerate the pace of development in the needy regions, thereby 
reducing disparities and equalizing standards over the enure country in the 
shortest possible ume 

4 2 Communicability 

It is not enough that MLLs are realistic and achievable It is equally 
important to set them in a language and form that are easily understandable to 
all the teachers, many of whom located in remote rural areas work in 
isolation without any outside help or guidance Apart from primary school 
teachers, the MLLs should also be understandable to the NFE instructor, the 
parent, and the community Thus, in order to function as achievement targets, 
the MLLs must be spelt out simple enough terms so as to be understandable 
to all thou concerned with tire academic growth of the children Accordingly 
an attempt has been made to prepare the Report of the Committee in a such a 
way that it places in the hands of the primary school teacher and I lie NFE 
instructor a document that will serve as a statement of cxoected com potencies 
guiding their classroom teaching and evaluation proccdmes Th., should also 
be equally useful to curriculum developers, textbook writers and educational 
administrators. 

4 3 Evaluability 

The statement of MLLs should be sue 1- idat they serve as r bice 

print for continuous and comprehensive evaluation of lear’C' ar.d thereby 
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sircamUne the processes involved. Presently, no systematic learner evaluation 
"rocerlureb are adopted at the elementary stage m many oi die schools Most 
states follow a no-detention or automat,e promotion policy, according to 
which children arc not to he detained m same class to repeat the course, 
since this has been identified as a main reason for dropping out without 
completing even the primary stage of education The no-detention policy 
presumes an intrinsic ability of all children to learn pro/idcd they are taught 
well enough, and places the onus upon the leach ir and the school to create 
conditions whereby learning can effectively take place It is, however, 
observed Lhat many teachers interpret 'no detention' as 'nc testing' and have 
altogether given up doing pupil evaluation, with the result, that, very often, 
no ope is fully aware of the learning status of the children till they reach the 
Lcrmmal class of the elementary' stage, Taking stock of this situation, the 
Working Group for the Eighth Five Year Plan (1989; has jccommcndc'’ f : 
introduction of a comprehensive evaluation system* 

Students should have a well-defined goal of acquiring a mastery level, 
particularly <n subjects which serve as the basic tools of learn mg 
Parents seem to feel dissatisfied with Hie levels ol learning s em£ 
achieved m schools and would loci happier with a testing system 
introduced Teachers too need to know mtre clearly about the expected 
outcomes in the courses they teach Educational admimstralOiS would 
have in the system of tests of learners, the "e’n’Mer.Li'juy to appraise 
die performance of institutions and tcac 1 ' rs. 

For MLLs to provide this wcll-def.ned goal of acquiring a mastery level it is 
"Tessary that »hey must give a clear-cnt specification of expected learning 
outcomes, which would permit the construction of crtcnon-rcfcrcnced tests 
by the Lathers Results of such tests based on the MLLs should be such lhat 
die rnachcr can identify which specific learning outcomes or competencies 
have not been mastered by the learner, help the learner to relearn the clusters 
ol competencies representing specific unit, as well as prepare correctives for 
remedial instruction quite precisely Thus MLLs stated in casdy evaluable 
terms should help the learners achieve mastery levels as they move fiom one 
unit to the next The attempt has thus been to set the MLLs r such a way as 
to make assessment of learner attainment easy for the teuiAcr, whether it is 
done through written, oral or other types cl tests 
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The endem’our has been to set MLLs m as ’ 

manner as possible specifying the competences *o be rsas,cr:c j-’L.t ccc’’ 
ham.mg unit t r om Class I through Class V Learning been seen "■ 
'cont.naum, m which the units are sequenced hierarchically &o i* •• '’l 
clnNcr? " r competencies in one unit build as f’ra^tly a. rossio e ^ i 1 * 
competencies m die preceding unit It is ftrmiy believed that if the e!’dJ r en 


progress systematically through this continuum, mastering the concerned ee’e 
^ competencies n each unit before they move on to die mrl, leer"*’;, each 
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subsequent unit will be more eniovahlc and meaning! c n' ’I rJ'v" 'v • 
of minTU'" levns'e mring v,:!’ be laminated 

5, Com ram Me Learning in NFS 

5 I E' C” iV.igh 'be MLLs arc being specified in terms of fj ' „’.i>n 1 
stage;,, the "mcrlpmg concept of 'learning continuum' make 0 dim d"", ■" 
opIv .rime md not rigid In me 1 me, the oam of ’"jm'ng of 'he d.i.d v, i'.' 
deeidc how Fmg ■: should take m m •<.’ to. T ' r e meed t\’LL, to.,] am?, eer'ie. 
leaning experience, 'earning time *- m . d -vt-’t’e uche' 1 ' ' v <h " 
lacten dial 'vill decide die pace 

5 2 It is ermcm' phV. (herefore, V n r i>v:bn the «ame ':vi is cam r.g i' 1 - 
t,he NFE system, or m v oiIvt ?'!crpjl M n 'ysp-r W n"mj r v w'uc'Uion. 
Indeed, this e verese r ’ ‘smy dov n a Lve’ M Ictirr.ipg that has regard no! v 
the syllabus and . on ter is H p r iw , ’’y v Wools but specify expected 1: m i -y: 
outcomes m the loim o' tui'ct'ori'ly rHcvar.' -Vails and competence' ‘level ’ 
help in answevo; !f i a convincin'' manner the questions regaulmg 
eomparabdily r ‘ learn" 1 " stand.,r’, V'veen lormal primary - ■' o^s a 1 ' 
alternative models '"he quasi mo no longer remains one of \TL- . inknoirw, 
or not *o d’e primary school nmnis, but becomes one o! the vi.ibduy 
different models and methodologies to attain prcscnbed hsels of 'caimm: 
From questioning the rationale ol the NFE system, ' h ', oncorn shifts i» 
issue'- regaM'ig the duration, quality and leaching -ncc^s.s of I'm v,u ■ 
mode's and hence, logically lo the imn required lOvV'Uia ;h.,' ibe;", t ■ 
levels of learning are ellectn'ei r "‘v l v i by all (earners. 
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Vic vommittee, in. 


'OPt e\e> ,l 'i 


di'bnea’M’g KEM ;s ern'iv' 11 > die vi'MCidar areas o' 


— Language 
— Mathematics 

— Environmental Studies ^'’ch Wnc Socv’ i 5 !i"1mo and Science) 

While these aie very ciueial sulveeN !o r prin.ai, i duration, other subjects 
such as Finical Education. V/oM Experience and ivLhic &, Art Education 
should not Ki occluded Irom the lota! cupiculum plan, Similarly, the non- 
cogn’tive aspects ol the curriculum arc as 'mpoitant, if not more th 
cognitive areas, Nm. crpv ihm "-a uoii-eogmii' e learning nvtcor e,. 'it iVw-o 1 
d'Merent subject* i r dm aineu'iim memmned above, but they also cal! for a 
varciy jot'V’ms cicam/ed wi'hin end outside the school In 

view M lW 1 n<i: J v‘ »r ni this committei's wn": md (mutojons of tine, 
die co' i'mi’ec oj, ’vs' b r, e'dp ", "'t.c"'", 1 in tills r.oort c" r l,'ii, he" rnsouai 
and social qiv'it'es ’’mt 'cad to ciwncM*' 'm -n fcpef, h,miner v ox * M " 
he "ceded to deve’or sDecdicmons oi MLL wtb nsrect to those subjects 
•h;,' ’ n v he'"' r’e '■ *!'icrcr r '-* o’ ihK c'"'imttec 



CHAPTER 3 


Minimum Levels of Learning in 
Language 


At the primary level, language occupies a pivotal place m the curriculum 
The basic skills acquired through language learning facilitate learning of 
concepts in other areas Moreover, m the shaping of the personality of the 
child and in all his/her effective transactions m me day-to-day life situaLcnr, 
the nine basic language skills, namely, listening, speaking, reading, writing, 
comprehension of ideas (through listening ana reading), functional grammar, 
self-learning, language use, ana vocabulary control play significant roles 

Objectives of Language Learning 

At the primary stage, the mam objectives of language learning are to 

— be- able to listen with understanding, 

— be able to speak effectively in both informal and formal transactions, 

— be able to read with comprehension and enjoy reading various kinds 
of instructional materials, 

— be able to write neatly, with logical sequence and creativity, 

— be able to comprehend ideas through listening and reading, 

— be able to use grammar functionally m various contexts, 

Gradation of Competencies for Different Classes 

The minimum levels of learning have been stated m terms of competencies 
that every child should be able to develop in the school or m the NFE centre 
(The middle number in the numbering system used shows the year or the 
class) 

The competencies have been listed year-wise. However, the competencies 
of Class I are to be earned forward through Classes II to V Competencies 
listed under each class are the starting points for budding these competencies 
These should be earned throughout till the end of pnmary schooling (See, 
for example, competencies 4 11 to 4 5 1) 

Inter-linkages between Competencies 

The first four competencies (Listening, Speaking, Reading and Writing) relate 
to the four language skills that are well known These competencies are basic 
and have to be established in any effective language learning context 
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Although these competencies have been listed separately for convenience of' 
specification of levels, the competencies are naturally interlinked. 

This inter-linkage between four basic competencies is reflected in 
Competency 5 which attempts to specify levels of comprehension of ideas in 
language through listening and reading. It should be noted that just as 
listening and reading are interlinked so are reading and writing, and listening 
and speaking. In the same way all the competencies listed hem have linkages 
with each other. 

For effective transactions of these competencies the teacher will have to 
provide interesting and dynamic linkages between the vanous competencies. 

Teaching-Learning Strategies 

A variety of interesting activities m the form of narration of events, peer 
group discussions, story-telling, drama, dialogue, question-answer, quiz 
competition, riddles, word-play, debates during school functions, and songs 
are to be organized for making language learning a joyful activity Self- 
learning skills and functional use of language are also to be developed by 
encouraging the study of interesting children's books, picture dictionary and 
peer group activities. 

Pupil Evaluation 

The MLLs are designed to assist the teacher (or NFE Instructor) to evaluate 
whether the learner is able to develop these competencies through the 
teaching-learning strategies In pupil evaluation the major emphasis should 
be on creating informal social situations in the class. Functionality and 
creative use of language in day-to-day life situations should be the other 
points in consideration. Besides textbooks, other materials like picture cards, 
word cards, participation in social situations may also be utilized for 
assessing pupil's level of learning competencies in language. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Minimum Levels of Learning in 
Mathematics 


Introduction 

Objectives of Primary Mathematics 

One of the major objectives of teaching primary mathematics is to enable 
children to solve speedily and accurately the numerical and spatial problems 
which they encounter at home, m the school and in the community Primary 
mathematics should help children develop understanding of key mathematical 
concepts at each level through appropriate experiences with things from the 
physical world and the immediate environment It should help children 
develop an understanding from the concrete to the abstract, from the specific 
to the general The mathematics curriculum at the primary stage should, 
therefore, be directed to achieve the following objecuves 

Ability to 

— perform computanons, with speed and accuracy 

— translate verbal statements (a) in mathematical form using 
appropriate symbols, and (b) diagramatically 

— make reasonably good approximations and estimate measurements 

— apply mathematical concepts and skills to solve simple problems of 
day-to-day life 

— think logically 

— recognize order and pattern 

Note to Minimum Learning Competencies 

1 The key mathematical concepts for each class arc not listed in order of 
instructional sequence but have been classified under the following five 
areas of mathematical competencies 

(i) Understanding Whole Numbers and Numerals 

(ii) Ability to Add, Subtract, Multiply and Divide Whole Numbers 

(iii) Ability to use and solve simple problems of daily life relating to 
Units of Money, Length, Weight, Capacity, Area and Time 

(iv) Ability to use Fractions, Decimals and Percentage 

(v) Understanding of Geometrical Shapes and Spatial Relationships 

There is a separate section entitled Readiness for Primary Mathematics 
which precedes the above five areas These are not to be viewed as 
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experiences to be given only at the beginning of Class I, but rather 
spread over Class I and Class II as developing readiness for the concepts 
and problem-solving which are to follow in Classes III-V 

3 The key mathematical competencies have been listed primarily to include 
for the most part concepts and application of skills which will help all 
children acquire certain minimum levels of functional mathematics. 
Mastery of these competencies will help children at present and in their 
later life to apply mathematical concepts and skills to solve problems 
relating to daily life. Therefore, these key mathematical competencies 
have included mental mathematical skills, estimation skills and the 
understanding of shapes and spatial relationships 

4, Concrete objects and mathematical equipment need to be used throughout 
the primary stage in mathematics, especially wherever new key concepts 
have to be gained Though not always stated in conjunction with each 
skill/concept in the minimum learning competencies, it is imperative 
that this approach should be consistently followed It has been slated in 
Class I as indicative and to highlight the significance of the experiential 
approacli in the teaching and learning of mathematics. Such experiential 
learning will also enable children to find pleasure and excitement in the 
study of mathematics 

5 It should be noted that while it has not been stated, children need to 
revise the earlier stage of mathematical concepts before proceeding 
further This revision has not been indicated with each concept. 

6 In a few cases, the same mathematical competency has been repeated in 
two classes This implies that while instruction and practice in the 
competency should be given in both classes, mastery should only be 
expected in die higher class 

Readiness for Primary Mathematics 

1 Arrange objects in order according to size, length, thickness, weight and 
volume and use vocabulary describing the relauonship, e.g bigger than', 
'smaller than', ’the same as 1 , ’heavier 1 , ’heaviest’, etc. 

2. Classify groups of objects according to various properties, e.g size, 
shape, length, etc 

3 Compare positions of things and persons in terms of the distance from a 
given point of reference and use vocabulary describing the relationships, 
e.g bear’, ’far’, ’nearest', etc, 

4 Perceive and reproduce simple patterns relating to shape, colour, position 
and quantity 
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numbers menially with numbers without numbers with borrowing digit numbers with 6-digit numbers 

sum not exceeding 9 borrowing and with borrowing 
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CHAPTER 5 


Minimum Levels of Learning in 
Environmental Studies 


Introduction 

1 Environment is generally taken to consist of two main aspects' natural 
and human, 1 e man-made or social This division is often reflected in the 
curriculum ol Environmental Studies (EVS) where, traditionally, these have 
been labelled as Parts I and II separately, or Social Studies and Science, 
respectively, In fact, Lhe total environment should be viewed mtegratively as 
the product of the intciaction among the man, the natural environment and 
the social environment 

2, The proposed cuiriculum plan tries to include all these three dynamic and 
mutually interactive elements. It has been built around 10 major 
competencies The first one is concerned with one's well-being in the context 
of natural and social environment The next five deal with the social aspects 
such as socio-civic environment, the world of work, spaLial relationship 
between man and his natural environment, man's past-present relationship, 
and some common problems concerning environmental interaction, The last 
four major competencies relate to selected components of natural environment 
pressing on the scientific aspect besides the personal and social ones, and 
include the elements of health, living things, non-living things, and the earth 
and the sky. 

3 The ten major competencies aimed at the cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor domains of development together with the content elements 
associated with them are enumerated below 

The pupil 

(i) acquires awareness about one's well-being in the context of social 
and natural environment. 

(n) Explores important aspects of one’s socio-civic environment and 
comprehends their working 

(in) Knows about various people at work and appreciates the 
importance about the ’world of work' 

(ivj Understands and interprets the spatial and interactive relationship 
between man and his environment 

(v) begins to see the relationship between man's past and present, and 
to hold the past in us proper perspective, 
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(vi) Senses common but simple and easily observable socio-economic 
situations and problems, analyses them and seeks possible 
solutions at his level of experience 

(vii) Understands the factors contributing to the preservation of good 
health 

(via) Develops skill in gathering and classifying information about 
living things from one's environment, and drawing simple 
inferences 

(ix) Observes and examines some common characteristics of non¬ 
living things 

(x) Observes simple phenomena on the earth and m the sky and draws 
inferences 

4 It may be pointed out that the proposed scheme of MLLs avoids drawing 
any hard and fast dividing line between various components of Environmental 
Studies and expects them to be treated in a correlated manner, In the ultimate 
analysis, every child has to conduct himself/herself as a socially responsible 
citizen as he/shc grows, has to become aware of environmental conditions and 
the need to protecting it, and has to broaden his/her socio-economic and 
scientific outlook with the attainment of greater maturity It is for the 
achievement of such broad life goals that the competencies stated above have 
to be mastered during the initial stage of education 

5 In order to develop these major competencies grade by grade, they have 
been delineated into specific sub-competencies anchoring them with relevant 
content units, and have been presented as a flow chart in a sequential and 
interconnected manner, The horizontal relationship of different competencies 
within a grade and vertical articulation established across grades have to be 
kept in view m the process of teaching as well as evaluation. Therefore, a 
particular numbering system is followed in presenting these competencies 
including pertinent content elements For example, the sub-competency 
numbered 5 4 2 means that it belongs to the fifth major competency, for 
Class IV, and second competency in the study of Progress of Man from Early 
Times to the Present Age (see Statement of MLLs) 

6. Each competency or sub-competency represents a specific curricular 
objective describing expected learning outcomes. Keeping these expected 
outcomes of learning in view, effective and attracuve procedures of leaching 
and learning should be followed The competencies under EVS are such that 
the techniques of teaching can be conveniently made activity-based. The child 
should, therefore, be given ample opportunities both individually and in 
groups, as also within the classroom and outside to observe, explore, analyse, 
interpret and appreciate the natural and social environment of which he/she is 
an integral part The textbook and other aids should be used for reinforcement 
of these processes 

7. Evaluation of learning outcomes should be integrated with the process of 
teaching and children's activities on a continuous basis In the first two 
classes it should be largely observational and oral. Written tests may be 
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gradually introduced from Class III but should be supplemented by other 
techniques The capacity of understanding and application of knowledge 
acquired rather than rote memorization should be particularly stressed in 
formal as well as informal examinations 





Statement of MLLs id Environmental Studies 
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CHAPTER 6 


Non-Cognitive Areas of Learning 


I Introduction 

II All-round development of the personality is the ultimate goal of 

education and, therefore, the learning experiences provided in the school 
should contribute towards the achievement of this cue C^corurngiy, the 
expected outcomes of learning cannot be limned only to the cognitive 
domain, it w necessary to delineate learning outcomes expected in the 
affective and the psyeno-motoi donum, also In conl-cT. m cogmt \e aspects, 
non-cogmtive aspects cannot be spot died as tangible tcrmina' > c-MviOars, 
since they comprise elements of personality ’ 1' ’ * '.selves in 

interest, altitudes, personal and social behaviotn t«.j vt,*' ' Thr 
these form integral part of the set of outcomes expected to Pc,/ glared evet. 
individual completing the basic education piog.amme is well accepted. It is 
also recognized that unlike learning outcomes in Lhe cognitive doii.mn, ,l, ose 
in the non-cogmtive domain, patticularly the affective charactcnstics, cannot 
be specified in terms of minimum levels Nevertheless, the need to imbibe 
certain basic values as part of the process of growing and learning at the 
primary level ol education cannot be questioned. In fact, primary level 
education provides an ideal setting for this purpose as children at this level arc 
at a plastic age and the experience provided to them at this stage can have a 
more lasting impact in moulding their personality, 

12 Before embarking on the specification ol non-cognitivc aspects of human 
personality which every child should be facilitated to acquire through 
schooling, it is necessary to clarify two points First, the exercise carried out 
here is confined only to the affective domain, and the psycho-motor domain 
has consciously been kept out of the purview It is considered that 
specification of psycho-motor abilities are closely linked with such curricular 
components as work experience and physical education, and demands more 
elaborate deliberations and independent treatment Secondly, the affective 
characteristics discussed in this report do not constitute a comprehensive list 
of all possible learning outcomes in the ulfetuvc domain This delimitation 
is deliberate, The qualities which arc explicitly mentioned here are only 
indicative of the areas which require every school to make conscious elform 
for organizing relevant learning experiences. They suggest the essential 
aspects of personality development which need to be consciously pursued as 
part of all educational programmes, formal as well as non-formal. It is 
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certain essential affective qualities in all the n ! I'dren, which arc discussed 
Mow. These have bec n kl;‘"t; r icd as the key qualities w hith would eventually 
contribute tivvpnh nersomi mul social rswn r nmi' us national 
development, 
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immediate physical environment m a clean condition This obviously is 
another key quality which has a direct bearing 'm the timing experiences 
provided to the children during their early life at see vd and home, 

fmj Indusiriousnessldihgenct' This do p s not rele r so much to the particular 
actions the children should do, as to the "ahie *hev should attach to achieving 
iheir goals through hard work and perseverance It's the inculcation of tins 
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fix) National identity' Developing a sense of national idem.;; 
prolonged and cons .stent process of inculcating m the mmd 1 ot' d.e civ.IJr.T, t. 
sen^c of respect for the national symbols, and reverence and ioncern for 
upholding I he basic values enshrined m the constitution, 7!>'v >*. - 0 : 
developing a blind loyalty to a set of prescriputms hot a-i gfUcncd 
understanding of the commonly accepted franfbwork c t: s' h 'r , mi f-\~ national 
unity and integration. 
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3 . Development of Specified Qualities 

3 1 Development of specific cognitive capabilities can largely be seen in 
correspondence with particular subjects ol study in the school curriculum But 
this cannot be applied with regard to development of qualities in the non- 
cognitive domain. Objectives m the non-cognilivc domain do not lend 
themselves to be specifically attached to any particular area or subject of 
learning; rather they arc related directly or indirectly to every learning 
experience provided In the school Also, while the school will occupy a place 
of pnme importance in developing these qualities, family and community 
will continue to play significant roles in helping the children internalize these 
qualities and making them a part of their personal life style. This makes the 
task of the school with respect to non-cognitive domain a complex and 
difficult one Some suggestions arc placed here regarding the role to be played 
by the school, and the parents and community m facilitating the children to 
acquire the key qualities when they undergo primary schooling 

3 2 Role of the School 

The school is the place where children are introduced to acting with 
understanding, where behaviour and knowledge are integrated and reflected in 
their actions It is the school which in course Oi Line moulds their atutudes, 
rtcrcsL likes and chsLlicr '^ards various objects, individuals, issues and 
problems they are likely to face in their life, Thus, the characteristics of the 
child passing out of a school is moulded by the kind of curricular inputs 
prescribed and the way they are transacted in the schools Needless to say that 
the schools have to make a conscious effort to organize the learning 
experiences m such a way that the children acquire desirable cognitive and 
non-cognuxve characteristics m a balanced fashion. As is often pointed out, 
cognitive objectives have come to dominate the activities in our schools, 
invariably at the cost of non-cogmtive objectives. It is essential that 
concerted and conscious efforts are made to organize such learning experiences 
that develop in the children at least the minimum set of outcomes in the non- 
cogmbve domain. 

With respect to the specific role to be played by the school in the process 
of developing the non-cognitive characteristics four important aspects need to 
be highlighted, 

ft) School organization The qualities of punctuality, cleanliness, sense of 
service, cooperation and so on are, to a considerable extent, absorbed by the 
students in an informal manner from the immediate environment provided in 
the school. Therefore, it is essential that these factors are effectively reflected 
in the way the various activities and the physical setting of the school are 
organized and maintained For instance,, if the school surroundings arc kept 
unclean, or the school activities are organized with a gender bias, it is most 
unlikely that children develop values of cleanliness and equality of sexes in 
their own lives Thus, utmost attention is to be paid for designing the 
.sfamzational structure, physical setting and learning processes in the school 
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so that 'school' as a whole becomes a powerful instrument facilitating the 
inculcation of various qualities m the non-cognitive domain, 

(u) Teacher It is a well-established fact that a major means through which 
affective qualities are acquired by children is 'observation and imitation' of 
adult behaviour. Teacher, willy-nilly, is a model that students in the early 
stage of education tend to follow and, therefore, every teacher bears a great 
responsibility in his or her personal presentation and external manifestations 
of attitudes, work habits and styles of living. Teacher should not be seen only 
as a transmitter of knowledge and skill but also as a trend-setter for the 
youngsters through personal behaviour inside and outside the classroom. 

(ui) Curricular inputs• Even though to a great extent, non-cognitive 
characteristics in the affective domain aro caught rather than taught', learning 
experiences m different subject areas have r. significant role in shaping the 
attitudes and interests of the children It is necessary to have great care and 
caution in selecting appropriate curricular inputs and properly transacting 
them in the classroom. For instance, wrongly chosen inputs in language 
lessons may develop the requisite cognitive abilities but instill undesirable 
linguistic, regional or racial disposition in the children In appropriate dimer 
and inept treatment of social studies content may. instead of developing r 
sense of national identity, lead to divisive ihm'-ng in th* nhiMrbn Similarly, 
right kind of attitude towards environment and persona 1 hyg'V T ”; are more 
likely to develop when supported by s proper koowteriq? base Thus, 
curricular experiences arc to be selected with adequate attention to their 
potential for developing not only the cognitive abilities but also various non- 
cognitive characteristics in the children 

(iv) Physical education, work experience and art education While the 
prescribed curricular activities in scholastic subject areas such as language, 
mathematics, environmental studies may have the potential to develop 
outcomes in the non-cognitive domain, the emphasis in these is more likely 
to be on the cognitive outcomes In contrast, certain areas of School activities 
such as physical education, work experience, and art education offer more 
flexibility, freedom of organization and opportunities for natural and creative 
expression and thus hold greater potential for moulding outcomes in the non- 
cognitive domain These areas provide the children with opportunities to 
more freely explore, experience, and interact with their physical and social 
surroundings and help them realize the values of natural respect and 
cooperation, dignity of labour, sense of achievement and idenuty, and so on. 
Unfortunately, with increasing curricular load in scholastic subjects coupled 
with book-centred and examination-oriented teaching, schools have been 
paying scant attention to learning experiences in these areas. It is necessary to 
reverse this trend and ensure that these areas arc given their iegiumate place in 
(he total scheme of activities in the school. 

(W Co-curricular activities * Apart from the various prescribed curricular 
activities, every educational programme at the. first level should have adequate 
scope for organizing several co-cumcular activities and experiences These 
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activities provide ample opportunity for .nculcauig various personal and 
social characteristics in a free and natural context without the constraints of 
transacting prescribed evneuiar inputs It i ■, unlviunate that the potential of 
eo-cumcuSar acuvitlc. vr achieving 'di-r.ur.d development of the personality 
of the children at the primary stage is given vci> little importance. 


3.3 Role of Parents and Community 


As has already been pointed out, learner:. .devues in the affca/’e u.xu’ 
cannot be directly related to any particular o< CafiXuiar experiences 
provided through a formal process Acquisition of these qualities conUnually 
take place through informal experiences inside as well as outside the school, 
The role of parents at home and die community in this process of informal 
learning is sigmiicant In an idea! situation, the home, the community and 
the school ought to play a complementary and mutually reinforcing role But 
this does not always happen in actual practice It is not unusual to rind 


parents and community members aUo equating schooling with cognitive 
learning with least concern for a balanced personality development of the 
children Further, it would be wrong to expect the school to accomplish more 
than what it can, particularly with respect to development of non-cogmtive 
outcomes There is no alternative but to view the task as a ;ai„ 
responsibility of school, home unci community and a 1 » - 

endeavour to facilitate greater interaction among > . 

The school can seek kiviJ’’ C C\ ViiLi,» t tL r i, 

Tv sv ,Vi;.„. 


r «»<. ii'^o ' ix «, i \ 

... >..iier Associations 
'—-T- ' 1 ’1:. VOV'" amgparents, 

’rt■’ ? /.. uon jgu u 1 mg way in 

' fi.'T-ci ..f give due emohasis to non- 

- w The have 'o be multipronged which 

should reinforce me < t oru of the school in developing an ethos where a 
balanced emphasis or. all a* pack) of learning replaces die current practice of 
over-emphasi/iag cognitive outcomes. 


promoting this aspect 
UuJi oby an importer,. 
:ethers and educ i« - 
ce..mg the tun; u< 
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4. Assessment of Identified Qualities 

4.1 When conscious efforts arc made by the school to inculcate certain 
qualities, it also become® necessary to evaluate the students and ensure that 
the students are aclutuly acquiring these qualities But this is a complex task 
and poses a number of questions w hich cannot be answered .■"th any finality. 
The school and in particular, the teacher* snould be adequately made aw are of 
these problems and equipped to taute them tactfully. 

Unlike the cognitive outcomes, affective qualities do not lend themselves 
to be effectively assessed through paper-pencil tests The teachers will have to 
depend greatly on personal observation of student behaviour and infer about 
the satisfactory development of the qualities Teachers need to be properly 
oriented to carry- out such observations. A related problem is that non- 
cognitive outcomes are not as tangible as cognitive outcome* are and they are 
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not to be measured with precision indicating the amount of the quality 
possessed by the children This makes the process of assessing the non- 
cogmLne outcomes essentially judiuous and to some extent even subjective 
This lays a high premium on the capability of the evaluators that the 
evaluation of students in not influenced by their own personal preference - and 
prejudices. Thirdly, nun-cognitive outcomes can at no stage be consilient! as 
fully developed and, therclorc, they cannot be referred to as terminal outcomes 
at any point They have always to be seen in terms oi 'degree of satisfaction' 
by the evaluator with respect to the manifestation of different qualities in the 
behaviour of the students. In a way, non-cognitivc aspects of learning will 
perpetually remain as part of a process of development and change in the 
students' personality rather than being the final product of specific inputs and 
processes Fourthly, the overt behaviour observed by the teacher is functional 
and contextual, and can, at times, be misleading For instance, a child may 
succumb under unwarranted pressure and threat, and may behave against lus or 
her own will and conviction. Also emotional qualities are such that they arc 
ncvci mamlcsted in isolation and it is for the observer to discern the qualities 
and draw inferences. It is essential that evaluation of non-cognitive aspects is 
a periodic and continuous affair as one time observations and references can 
lead Lo wrong judgement of students 

4.3 In Order to systematic the assessment procedures, a few important points 
need special attention A well-designed prolonna may be introduced in all 
schools which help the teachers to keep a record of their periodic 
observations It is essential to make the procedure simple enough so that all 
teachers can easily adopt them as part of their regular work Secondly, it 
should be noted that the procedure of assessment in non-cogmlivc areas 
demand the use of a variety of evaluation techniques many of which our 
teachers are not familiar with, It is, therefore, a precondition that proper 
retraining of teachers is taken up so that they acquire adequate proficiency in 
the use of various evaluation techniques Thirdly, evaluation ot non-cognitive 
outcomes cunnot be the responsibility of any single teacher, howevc 
proficient he or she may be It has to be a joint endeavour of all teachers in 
the school Appropriate organisational mechanisms need to be evolved to 
institutionalize such joint evaluauon endeavours Lastly, as has been pointed 
out earlier, inculcation of these qualities is a continuous process of 
development involving not only the school but also parents and the 
community Accordingly, it should be appropriate to solicit the involvement 
of parents also in assessing non-cognitive aspects oflcaming. 



"CHAPTER 7 


Towards A Scheme of Learner 
Evaluation 


1. MLLs and Evaluation 

11 A sound evaluation programme, if carefully designed and effectively 
implemented as an integral part of an overall educational programme, can be 
of immense value m maintaining and enhancing the quality of learning On 
the other hand, if learner evaluation is neglected or if a scheme of evaluation 
is rigid, ritualistic and lopsided it can prove equally harmful and damaging to 
the very objective of ensuring the quality of education Under the MLL 
programme, therefore, it is one of the essential preconditions that a 
comprehensive, illuminative and improvement-oriented evaluaUon plan is 
properly developed and consistently practised 

12 While developing an effective evaluation system, the following issues, 
among others, may be paid particular attention- 

(a) Prerequisites for following the system of automatic promotion at the 
initial stage of learning 

(b) The need for emphasizing mastery learning at the basic stage of 
education—the question of quality coupled with equity 

(c) A balanced view of learning and evaluation in respect of both 
cognitive and non-cogmtive aspects of development 

(d) Accountability of the education system and its functionaries as 
reflected in the actual achievement of learners 

1 3 The Dilemma of Automatic Promotion 

Together with the introduction of a policy of non-detention or automatic 
promotion m all or initial classes of primary education, a sound procedure of 
evaluation closely integrated with the process of learning was also to be 
introduced In fact, a continuous and formative evaluation procedure is an 
essential and unavoidable prerequisite for successful implementation of the 
policy of automatic promotion. It has, however, been observed that there are 
many instances where the scheme of automatic promotion is uniformly 
practised but evaluation aimed at constant improvement of teaming is either 
totally neglected or paid inadequate attention. As a result, children often 
remain weak in the basic skills of reading, writing and computation besides 
other aspects of achievement Indeed, it is too early to introduce formal 
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examination at least in the first two classes of the primary stage At the same 
time it is essential to check from time to time in an informal but meticulous 
manner that all children learn basic skills and other competencies which are 
the essence of primary education. 

I 4 The Need to Emphasize Mastery Level of Learning 

At the primary stage most essential core skills and competencies are included 
m the curriculum The MLL approach implies a calculated effort to include 
those minimum, essential and common competencies that all children must 
master But the traditional concept of '35 per cent pass' prevalent at the 
middle and secondary stages of education invariably prevails at the primary 
stage also which indeed is an impediment in raising the standard of learning 
At least at the primary stage and m the context of MLLs it is absolutely 
essential that the mastery level of learning is aimed at Only when almost all 
children succeed well in achieving the basic skills of reading, writing, 
computation, etc. as indicated in the MLL statements thaL one can be sure of 
substantial improvement in quality without sacrificing equity The traditional 
concept of low level of expected achievement by the bulk of children should, 
therefore, be gradually given up and should be replaced by the concept of 
mastery as the expected standard of attainment for all children If minimum 
essential facilities and help are given to schools and teachers, and if 
continuous feedback, academic guidance and remedial work are given to the 
learners, it should be possible for most children to reach the mastery level of 
achievement in basic competencies at the primary stage 

1 5 Cognitive and Non-cogmtive Learning 

Primary education should include not only the acquisition of knowledge and 
mental skills but also health habits, work habits, cleanliness, cooperation and 
such other personal and social qualities that form character and personality It 
is known that the cognitive elements such as knowledge and mental skills are 
relatively easier to assess and, therefore, the non-cogmtive aspects are either 
altogether excluded from the evaluation process or they are not given adequate 
attention This imbalance should be eliminated Simple and manageable 
means of assessment of non-cogmtive aspects of growth must be included in 
a comprehensive evaluation scheme Much of this is based on observation 
techniques aimed at helping children in acquiring valuable personal and social 
behaviour and in cultivating healthy habits for their well-being. 

1 6 Accountability of the Education System 

The accountability of individual schools, school system and their 
functionaries should depend on the ultimate criterion of education, namely, 
student achievement There is need to introduce summative evaluation, 
achievement surveys and other measures as part of an overall, comprehensive 
scheme of evaluation to determine accountability and efficiency of 
institutions and their functionaries, and to make other such decisions by 
administrators, planners and policy-makers based on actual achievement data 
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17. It may be emphasized at this stage that the competencies included m the 
MLLs become specific educational objective:, or minimum expected 
outcomes of learning in the context of evaluation, The modality of 
formulating and presenting the minimum essential levels of learning adopted 
here is such that it not only helps the primary school teacher and NFE 
instructor in anchoring the task of teaching to a series of competencies in a 
progressive manner through various units of study within a grade as well as 
across grades* but it also assists them and others concerned in conducting 
competency-based evaluation. Each competency constitutes an expected 
performance target and eacli cluster of competencies lends itself to unit testing 
and formative evaluation. Maximum advantage of this arrangement should be 
taken by teachers, supervisors, evaluators, tcx'book writers and teacher- 
educators in instituting an integrative, improvement-oriented and competency- 
based evaluation scheme as an inextricable pai l oi a system o! basic education 
for all. 

2. Some Operational Aspects 

2.1 In the light of the above-mentioned analysis and observations, it is 
proposed that a competency-based evaluation system be followed as part of 
the MLL approach to improving quality together with equity As MLLs arc 
defined in terms of expected attainment of competencies, these competencies 
themselves should become the basis of developing evaluation tools and 
techniques, analysis and interpretation of evaluation data, and other such 
procedures. In brief, a competency becomes a criterion to organize teaching 
and learning, and it is also used for conducting cntcnon-rcfcrenced evaluation 

2.2. Evaluation at the primary stage should be essentially used for two 
mutually reinforcing purposes. 

(i) To improve students’ learning through the diagnosis of their 
performance, identifying specific inadequacies in mastering one or 
more competencies or sub-competcncies and taking appropriate 
remedial measures to enable all learners to reach the mastery level. 
This is a kind of formative or supportive evaluation and is to be 
earned out by die teacher or NFE instructor as part ol the process of 
teaching and learning. 

(ii) To carry out summativc assessment for various other types of 
decision-making by policy-makers and planners, administrators and 
community members besides teachers. These decisions may be 
related to promotion, comparison of performance between schools, 
blocks, districts or states; maintaining or raising the overall levels 
of learning, etc. 

T n view of these twin purposes, a sound evaluation programme should 

fifel»X amon 2 °^ er things, the following common components as indicated 
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( 1 ) Continuous informal evaluation integrated with teaching-learning 
process 

(ii) Periodical evaluation through unit testing for academic monitoring 
and improvement of performance to reach mastery 

(iii) Periodical appraisal of non-cogmtive aspects of development 

(iv) Summative and comprehensive evaluation for checking the attain¬ 
ment of actual standards of performance especially at the end of 
Classes III and V through achievement surveys and other techniques 
for various types of decision-making including quality, equity, 
accountability and efficiency. 

(v) Pre-testing and post-testing in different classes during the period 
when the MLL approach is first introduced and also when an 
intermediary level of learning is further raised to reach the minimum 
level proposed. 

3. Assisting Teachers and Supervisors in Strengthening Eva¬ 
luation Procedures 

3 1 Development and Supply of Test Items and Unit Tests to Teachers 

Normally all teachers prepare their own tests and other evaluation instru¬ 
ments. However, under the MLL programme it is suggested that they should 
be helped by supplying a pool of competency-based test items, Unit tests, 
observation criteria for non-cognitive aspects of evaluation, criterion- 
referenced tests and other evaluation material in order to encourage them in 
practising an effective and comprehensive evaluation system. For this 
purpose, an item bank may be created at the state or district level, either 
through SCERTs or DIETs as appropriate, utilizing the services of 
experienced teachers, teacher-educators and evaluation specialists. Teachers 
should also continue producing their own evaluation material to supplement 
the common pool. What is equally important is that teachers should use 
individual test items for continuous evaluation integrated with teaching 
besides using unit tests for diagnostic purposes In addition, they may 
compile summative tests as and when needed utilizing the item pool 

3.2 Supervisors and district-level personnel should also use item pools for 
academic monitoring during their visits to schools and for constructing 
criterion-referenced tests or parallel tests for summative evaluation in selected 
subjects at the end of Classes HI and V. When an item pool is established and 
extensively used, it is simultaneously necessary to introduce the practice of 
constructing parallel tests based on a common blue-print This is particularly 
needed for establishing comparability of results over years as well as across 
districts or state level (when the time of testing is not the same) 

3 3 School Clusters for Cooperating Work in Evaluation 

Where feasible, school clusters or school complexes may be established to 
help teachers further by creating conditions for them to work together on 
common issues relating to teaching as well as testing, and sharing their 
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evaluation materials, teaching-learning aids, remedial exercises, etc. There 
may be micro-clusters of 4 to 8 schools for certain functions and also macro- 
level networks of all schools m a block or neighbouring blocks for certain 
other functions such as conducting a common achievement test at the end of 
Class V, or organizing large-scale inservice training programmes 

3.4 Distnctwise and statewise achievement surveys may be conducted from 
time to time m different subjects and for different classes The evaluation 
results should be fed back to the teachers concerned so that they can carry out 
necessary modifications in their instructional programmes with a view to 
improving the performance of their respective schools and classes When the 
National Evaluation Organization is established such results should be made 
available to teachers for inter-state as well as national comparisons This 
should also help individual schools, districts and states to revise and raise 
expected levels of achievement in relation to MLLs. 

3 5. As a further support to teachers and learners, it is proposed that 
competency-based textual materials be produced by integrating learning 
material with evaluation exercises, unit tests and comprehensive tests, and 
supplied to teachers for their use in the classroom This may be developed on 
the pattern of the IPCL textbooks produced by State Resource Centres for 
adult literacy The minimum learning comptcncies given here for the subjects 
of language, mathematics and environmental studies are fomulated in such a 
way that they have horizontal sequencing within grade and vertical 
articulation across grades where feasible These competencies can be 
conveniently utilized for producing graded textbooks having different types of 
evaluation exercises, remedial exercises, unit tests, etc. integrated with the 
text itself. They can also promote a good deal of self-learning and self- 
evaluation in the upper classes of the primary stage. There are other similar 
advantages offered by integrated and graded textbooks of the type stated above 
In brief, such teaching-learning material intertwined with evaluation material 
should provide significant help to teachers and learners in reaching the 
mastery level of achievement 

4. The Issue of Equivalence 

4.1 For various practical reasons it appears inescapable that some basic 
equivalence will have to be established between the products of formal 
primary schools and NFE centres The stigma of treating the non-formal 
mode of acquiring primary education as inferior to the formal one can be 
removed only when the quality of education achieved through the former is 
highly comparable with that acquired through the latter especially in key areas 
of learning Such comparability will ensure the possibility of lateral as well 
as vertical transfer of students particularly from non-formal to the formal 
system, 

4.2. The equivalence issue should not be seen just as an administrative 
,! measure. While an administrative equivalence will be necessary, what is more 
significant in terms of quality and equity is to establish academic equivalence 
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as well The MLL statements provide the first major operational step m this 
direction because they have been prepared by keeping both formal and non- 
formal learning systems in view and by involving NFE instructors and other 
functionaries in non-formal primary education together with teachers and 
others working in formal primary education 

4 3 Holding Achievement as Constant and Programme Parameters as Variable 

For establishing equivalence between the products of formal and non-formal 
primary education and also for raising the standard of non-formal education, it 
is proposed that the level of achievement of NFE students should be expected 
at the mastery level in respect of MLL competencies and no compromise 
should be made regarding the expected standard of attainment The MLL 
statements suggest the minimum competencies to be mastered by all learners, 
be they in the formal stream or the non-formal one, Of course, one or more 
intermediate levels of achievement can be specified before finally reaching 
MLL by both formal and non-formal systems in certain educationally 
backward areas as stated in Chapter 2 of this report But mastery of the levels 
of achievement indicated by the MLL specification should be the target to 
reach for ensuring equivalence Accordingly, various programme parameters 
of non-formal primary education should be examined and modified as 
necessary to achieve the target These parameters may include time and 
duration of study, nature and quality of learning materials, styles of teaching 
and learning, competency and training of teachers, evaluauon procedures and 
the like 

4.4. As regards time and duration of learning it is necessary to exercise the 
principle of flexibility Tune and duration ofleaming being one of the major 
programme parameters, it should be allowed to vary within a given range 
(which is feasible in the NFE system as well as in the formal one), while the 
level of expected achievement should be held constant and should not be 
diluted. Also, a radical change will be needed in the nature of learning 
materials and style of learning For example, it is important to practise a 
system of self-paced learning in the NFE programme. Towards this end, the 
textbooks and other teaching-learning materials 'should undergo a radical 
change Integrated textbooks having in them the competency-based texts, 
competency-based and improvement-oriented evaluation exercises and unit 
tests, and materials for self-learning to ensure mastery should be designed and 
provided to NFE learners and instructors The graded textbooKS prepaied undci 
IPCL programme for adult literacy provides a good example of a pattern 
along which effective and well-tested textbooks and supplementary learning 
materials could be produced Where feasible, the use of new educational 
technology should also be made for both group learning and individualized 
learning in order to assist the students of NFE programme to attain the 
desired level of mastery m the core competencies in language, mathematics 
and environmental studies as indicated in MLL statements Likewise, there is 
urgent need to raise the basic competence as well as pedagogical proficiency 
of NFE instructors who are in essence required to follow multi-grade 
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teaching, self-paced learning and competency-based evaluation Their recruit, 
ment, training and emoluments should, therefore, be reviewed in the light of 
their responsibilities and innovative and cost-effective alternatives be Lhought 
out. Without having a cadre of professionally competent and dedicated 
teachers, supervisors and other functionaries of the NFE programme, 
sufficient justice cannot be done to the millions of out-of-school children 
who are deprived and disadvantaged and to whom this alternative educational 
service is offered. These and other pertinent parameters of the NFE 
programmes should be modified and strengthened with the goal of achieving 
mastery of MLLs which in turn will result m genuine equivalence between 
the formal and non-formal streams of primary education, If this is 
accomplished various technical issues such as holding common or parallel 
examinations at the end of the primary stage for the students of the non- 
formal and formal streams, issuance of common certificates and the admission 
and grade placement of students of the non-formal stream to the formal 
system would be much easier to resolve. 



CHAPTER 8 


Action Plan for Implementation 


1, Introducuon of MLLs m primary schools and NFE centres m the country 
will require a carefully worked out strategy with necessary phasing. The 
overall implementation plan may be divided into three or more phases, In the 
first phase this curriculum plan may be introduced in only a few selected 
districts or blocks in two or three states after making a thorough preparation. 
In this phase, a few innovative centres and ongoing reform projects may also 
be encouraged to follow the MLL approach in order to raise the standard of 
achievement. Even some individual specialists working in places like 
teachers’ colleges and universities may be encouraged by the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development to introduce MLLs in selected schools and 
NFE centres 

2, The chief purpose of this phase should be to understand how the proposed 
MLLs funcuon in both formal and non-formal delivery systems, what kind of 
orientation and aids are needed for the teacher in order to achieve the desired 
level of mastery by the students, what kind of modifications and adaptations 
are needed m the existing textbooks, how exactly should the system of 
evaluation and monitoring be evolved and made genuinely functional in 
different settings, and what other administrative and academic measures would 
be required to succeed in attaining the ultimate goal of enhancing the quality 
of learner achievement. The second and third phases should aim at further 
refinement of MLLs and other related aspects, and systematic expansion of 
the implementation programme, 

3, It is proposed that in the first phase the number of blocks of different 
districts and states be kept as small as possible, say, about 4 to 6. However, 
all schools and NFE centres in the block concerned should be selected for 
implementation, For comparison purposes, matching samples from 
neighbouring blocks or districts may be taken, In any case, pre-testing must 
be earned out to establish benchmark data. Appropriate preparatory steps for 
making this phase most effective should be taken with full participation of 
local authoriues including teachers, headmasters, supervisors and community 
members, The district level authorities including the office of DEO, DIET 
(where established), and other concerned agencies should take the 
responsibility of organizing, coordinating, implementing and evaluating the 
programme together with Ideal agencies in charge of both formal education 
and NFE centres, The district should ultimately be treated as a unit of 
operation for this innovation and for carrying out various tasks involved at 
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the stages of preparation, implementation, monitoring, evaluation and further 
expansion in cooperation with local authorities on the hand, and state 
agencies including SCERT and State Education Department as well as 
national authorities on the other 

4 In the ultimate analysis, every district should ensure that the minimum 
essential standards of achievement laid down at the national level in terms of 
MLLs as a basic and common criterion of reference should be attained by all 
as early as possible and even go beyond Different districts and schools within 
them may need different time frame and resources for obvious reasons and 
may set their own intermediate phases for moving towards the standards set 
by the MLLs. However, within the time span of a few years, to be 
determined locally, all districts in a given state, and all states of the country 
must ensure the achievement of alleast the minimum levels of learning for 
almost all children In certain special programmes and projects such as those 
launched or being planned in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh, entire districts may be selected to introduce the MLL approach 
and intensive efforts be made to produce transactional and evaluation 
materials, etc. from the resources available for these programmes 

5 In order to assist the teacher, who will play the most central role in this 
programme, it will be necessary to prepare teachers' handbooks m different 
curriculum areas The handbooks should provide all explanatory notes and 
illustrative material relating to MLLs and their effective use in teaching and 
testing The handbooks should also indicate how existing textbooks could be 
used to achieve MLLs until such time that the textbooks are revised, if 
necessary, in relation to this approach Suggestions for the use of 
supplementary textual materials, teaching-learning aids and activity-based 
methods should be made in the handbooks such that student learning becomes 
meaningful, effective and cheerful Besides the handbooks for teachers of 
primary schools and instructors of NFE centres, those for supervisors and 
other local functionaries should also be prepared to improve the efficiency of 
their respective tasks in the context of the MLL approach. 

6 While the draft MLLs are laid down nationally, they allow full flexibility 
for the use of local illustrations, materials and environment for the purpose of 
establishing their relevance and functionality m the local context This 
particular aspect should be clearly shown in the handbooks so that the process 
of decentralization operates maximally within the national curricular 
framework Moreover, this aspect should be sufficiently stressed in the 
training and retraining of teachers organized on the basis of MLLs, In course 
of lime, integrated instructional materials may be produced which would 
include textual material, pupils, worksheets, unilwisc evaluation exercises 
and reinforcement materials, on tine basis of specific competencies indicated in 
the MLLs It should be worthwhile to examine, in this context, the primers 
produced under the IPCL programme of adult education 

7 As proposed separately, a continuous and comprehensive scheme of 
evaluation should be made an integral part of the MLL approach to quality 
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improving the quality of the learning process If the networking or clustering 
approach is followed, it should be seen that the size of these groups is kept 
manageable, say, clusters of some 5 to 10 schools m a compact area within a 
block Teachers and headmasters may form their councils to run the networks 
and set agenda and targets for their cooperative work in the light of their felt 
needs 

11. The implementation strategy, to be effective, will need a sound 
monitoring system accompanied by a resource support system. This should 
be established at the district level Sufficient preparatory work should be 
earned out at the initial stage, a detailed design of implementation charted 
out, and necessary financial provision made so that the implementation 
programme once started moves further with full steam and necessary help in 
the form of training, materials, evaluation instruments for pre-testing and 
stagewise assessment surveys, etc , the motivation and enthusiasm of all 
concerned is sustained, and any unforeseen obstacles and bottlenecks are 
removed in time. This system should also be responsible for the review of 
MLLs, etc at the end of Phase I of the implementation programme. 

12 At the national level, the Department of Education of the Ministry of 
Human Resource Development (MHRD), Government of India, should 
continue to play a leading role at the implementation stage together with 
NCERT, NIEPA and NEO (National Evaluation Organisation, when 
established) It is recommended that the MHRD may undertake the following 
responsibilities, among others: 

(0 It should coordinate the task of ensuring quality with equity m close 
cooperation with the state and district level authorities as part of the 
national programme of universalizing elementary education and 
providing ‘Basic Education for AH’. The MHRD should mobilize 
resources in cooperation with various agencies, motivate the people 
concerned and ensure political will for implementing the initial and 
subsequent phases of MLLs in all primary schools and NFE centres 
in the country as a time-bound programme 
00 It should periodically review and monitor progress of implementing 
this programme at the national level and introduce modifications so 
that eventually the ultimate goal of quality education for all children 
is accomplished Towards this end, it should conduct achievement 
surveys, especially in the language, mathematics and basic concepts 
of general or environmental studies (social, civic and scientific 
aspects) and take follow-up action on their findings leading to a 
drastic reduction, if not elimination, of unjustifiable disparities in 
die standard of achievement at the primary stage that exist between 
states, among districts within states, between urban and rural areas, 
and between boys and girls For carrying out this work NEO may be 
established as early as possible 

(m) Once the task of laying down MLLs for the primary stage takes 
shape, The MHRD should immediately undertake a similar exercise 
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for the upper primary stage comprising Classes VI to VIII without 
which the work done for the first five classes will remain incomplete 
and will have less chances of success. In fact, this exercise should be 
extended m course of time up to the end of geneial education which 
includes Classes IX and X as well 

(iv) The NCERT, NIEPA and pertinent agencies in the states should be 
involved in the implementation of MLLs while the MHRD should 
continue to play its vital role as an initiator, catalyst and cooperator 
with regard to resource mobilization and monitoring of results. The 
NCERT may set up a special unit for organizing different phases of 
implementation, for orienting teachers and other educators, for 
developing handbooks and other instructional materials aligned with 
MLLs, for producing pools of test materials and remedial exercises, 
and for several other such purposes. The task of achieving quality 
coupled with equity for millions and millions of children who are 
expected to receive primary educaUon through formal or non-formal 
delivery systems is by no means easy. Keeping in view the 
magnitude and complexity of the task, MLLs Implementation Unit 
should have a sufficient number of competent and dedicated people 
representing subject specialities such as language, mathematics and 
general studies as well as pedagogical specialities such as teacher 
training, preparation of handbooks and other materials, instructional 
processes, evaluation and monitoring. 

13 After examining the experience of Phase I and introducing necessary 
changes in MLLs and other related aspects, Phase II may be launched to 
include the whole district or clusters of districts for implementation of MLLs 
in selected places. If the experience is positive and resources are available, 
this programme may be introduced in about 50 districts chosen from different 
states. All important steps such as those indicated in the previous paragraphs 
of this chapter should be taken m order to ensure that the ultimate goal of 
raising the quality of learning to the mastery level for practically all children 
in these basic subjects of study is in no way compromised. Again, after 
analysing the experiences and outcomes of the second phase and making 
necessary modifications in the MLLs as well as the implementation strategy, 
Phase III may be launched to extend the programme to all districts in every 
state/UT in the country, Needless to state that on the basis of the experience 
thus gained improving quality and enhancing equity in primary education, 
further cycles of reform should be undertaken periodically in the light of new 
needs and developments at the local, national and international levels 

14 A comparative analysis of competencies included in the curricula of 
literacy and post-literacy programmes of adults may also be carried out to 
understand the extent to which basic parit exists between different delivery 
modes all of which are aimed at basic education. Such an analysis may 
ultimately lead to establishing a common or comparable set of minimum 
learning competencies for all adults-and childr en in t h e perspective of life¬ 
long learning 



